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FROM THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 
ON DOCTORSHIPS IN DIVINITY. 


Sir—I address you on avery interesting 
subject—on the subject, sir, of conferring 
and receiving the title of Doctor of Divi- 
nity. I am aware, sir, that there are many 
who believe that our Lord discountenanced 
all those distinctions which are made 
among his followers by the bestowal of ti- 
tles, and it is granted that he enjoined 
upon his disciples not to be called Rabbi, 
alleging as a reason, “for one is your mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
[ regret however that some learned, and 
pious, and venerable men, should have re- 
fused the title of doctor of divinity, be- 
cause it answers to the title of Rabbi in 
the Jewish church; for allowing that it 
does, | would ask, are not we under a dif- 
ferent dispensation? and are we in any 
danger of being as proud as the scribes and 
pharisees 

No one is more sensible than myself 
of the evils resulting from the present 
mode of bestowing the title in question; 
but for all these I have a remedy, safe, 
pleasing and effectual. The title should 
be bestowed upon all ministers of the gos- 
pel, and for reasons which I shall proceed 
to state. 

1. Those of us who are so diminutive as 
not to be thought worthy of so great honour 
as to have a doctorate conferred on us, are 
in danger of indulging improper feelings 
toward our more eminent brethren. 
feelings are often severely tried when we 
meet in councils, associations and socie- 
ties, with those who are so much more 
highly esteemed of men than ourselves. 
We dislike to take our proper places, and 
we cannot but notice that there is much 
more respect paid to a dector of divinity 
than to a plain clergyman, on these public 
occasions. He has one of the chief rooms 


assigned him, is placed in one of the high- 
est seats at the feasts, receives much more 


attention from the common people, &c. &c. 
Vou. V. 
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| These things are very cutting to our pride, 


as you may well conceive. I know we 
ought not to indulge such feelings, but it is 
impossible entirely toavoid them ;and I have 
notalways given my reverend superiors the 
title which some university, college or aca- 
demy, has recently conferred on them. 

2 Some of our brethren who receive 
these high honours, are injured by them. 
No man can stand on an eminence without 
being giddy. ‘Those whom the people “ de- 
light to honour,” are in danger of being 
vainly “puffed up in their fleshly mind.” 
I have indeed seen men, who have not ap- 
peared to be greatly injured by the honours 
conferred on them. They have retained 
their humility, their modesty, and even 
their respect tor their brethren, under all 
the flattering distinctions, with which they 
have been favoured; they have even borne 
up and preserved a considerable degree of 
steadfastness, under “a load that would 
sink a navy.” But some of our doctors, 
especially the “beardless ones,” “ think 
more highly of themselves than they ought 
to think,” in consequence of being so high- 
ly esteemed by others. “They are men 
subject to like passions as we are;” they 
probably feel that their opinions are enti- 
tled to a greater degree of respect, than 
those of a plain clergyman. They give 
their opinions with a dictatorial air, and 
when these are controverted, they discover 
impatience. There is reason to fear that 
the bestowal of these honours, has greatly 
relaxed the zeal of some on whom they 
have been conferred. Having received the 
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highest mark of literary distinction, they 
feel as if their fame is established for ever, 
and that there is’ no need of further exer- 
tion. It is thought by some good judges 
of human nature, that society owes much 
of its refinement to a principle of emula- 
tion. Hence rewards are offered to those 
who excel. It is certain that some strong 
stimulus is necessary to overcome the na- 
tural sluggishness of the heart. The hope 
of receiving adegree of D. D. undoubtedly 
stimulates many young clergymen to give 
— to arduous study. It is there- 
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fore injudicious to confer this high honour 
upon very young men. It would not be in 
our power to calculate the injury society 
may suffer for what has already been done 
in this respect. Our universities are cer- 
tainly accountable for all the evils which 
may arise, from their taking away from 
some, all motives to continue their exer- 
tions; for having obtained the prize they 
will cease to strive. Many of your readers 
probably remember the story of the cardi- 

nal, who used to cover his table every day, 
after dinner, with a fisherman’s net, to re- 
mind him of his humble origin. Being eXx- 
alted to the chair of St. Peter, he laid aside 
the net entirely. One of his friends asking 
him the reason of this alteration in his 
practice, he replied, “peace, holy father, 
there is no need of the net when the fish 
are canght.” 

3. Those of us whoare not thought wor- 
thy of such exalted houour, are in danger 
of losing all our influence with a certain 
class of our parishioners. They believe that 
doctorates are conferred as a reward of 
literary merit—hence a doctor is heard in 
one of our country congregations, with the 
profoundest attention. While our colleges 
were somewhat sparing of their favours, 
and bestowed them only. on men, venerable 
for their age, and respected for their ac- 
quirements, * the poorer sort suffered but lit- 
tle inconvenience. But recently, they have 
scattered their laurels so profusely, and 
have fixed them on so many youthful brows, 
that we find ourselves in an unhappy con- 
dition. One of my neighbours, who 1s more 
than twenty years younger than Tam, has 
recently received a degree of D.D. from 
an academy in one of the western states. 
You cannot conceive, Mr. Editor, how 
much this circumstance has exalted him, 
and debased me in the opinion of my pa- 
rishioners. Before this, they looked on me 
as his superior, and they considered him 
as avery small man, (as they expressed it) 
but now their opinion is entirely changed. 
They consider him an excellent _ preacher, 
and quote his opinion, as proof positive, 
upon any disputed point. In a conversa- 
tion which I had with one of them, a few 
days since, I advanced some sentiment 
upon a’subject in theology, which did not 
meet his approbation, and he said he would 
ask Dr. ——_—if it was so. I perceive, 
sir, that my influence is at an end with all 
those over whom Dr. may be dis- 


posed to exert his, and as I am one of 


those whom he may call a Hopkinsian, I 


shall never dare to raise my voice in favour | 
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DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 


of any sentiment which does not comcide 
with his scheme. 

Having pointed out some of the evils 
resulting from those distinctions which our 
colleges - and academies have made among 
ministers, will you allow me to suggest a 
method of cure forthem. I think the only 
effectual cure for al! the evil mentioned, 
will be found in the universal application 
of the title of D. D. to clergymen. Some 
may object that this would do away the 
respect now derived from it. But this is 
a mistake; the respect would in nowise 
be diminished, but would be conferred upon 
all the order, and those who are now so 
“highly favoured among men,” ought to be 
willing, upon the pr inciples of benevolence, 
to have their brethren elevated as high as 
themselves. A prodigious weight of influ- 
ence would accrue to the ministerial cha- 
racter by this scheme. You cannot con- 
ceive what a difference it would make in 
the circumstances of some of us puny fel- 
lows. <A doctor of divinity can certainly 
do more good than a common clergyman: 
if he writes a book, it is read with ‘greater 
interest, his opinions have more weight, 
and he is, on the whole, much more of a 
man. But you will desire to know how 
this object can be accomplished. I would 
suggest several ways, any one of which 
will answer the purpose. In former times, 


some, who thought themselves worthy of 


this high honour, sent to Scotland and 
purchased a degree of one of the universi- 
ties. The price was twenty dollars, and I 
suppose they may be had as cheap now as 
formerly. I would not, however, recom- 
mend this plan; for it would drain the 
country of too much money, and [ think 
we are bound to study economy in these 
days. But I would recommend to some 
of my brethren who are already exalted, to 
apply to some of our colleges, in behalf of 
their brethren. As these honours are com- 
monly obtained through the solicitations of 
friends, I think our doctors will not refuse 
to intercede for their brethren, when they 
seriously consider the advantage which re- 
ligion will derive from it. But should we 
fail to excite their compassion, associations 
may apply in a body to some literary insti- 
tution of note, and request that degrees 
may be conferred on al! the members. I 
think these institutions will not slight the 
respectful petition of a whole association, 
especially as they frequently confer de- 
grees at the suggestion of an individual. 
But should we fail of our object at these 
universities, I think our request would cer- 
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ADVANTAGES OF NARROW RESOURCES. 83 


tainly be granted at some of the academical 
colleges in the western states. We have 
been told that some of these seminaries, 
are in great want of funds: we can mo- 
destly inform them if they will be liberal 
of their honours, we will advocate their 
cause among our people. This hint I think 
will have the desired effect. 

But, sir, I would wish to provide for the 
worst. If all these plans fail, I would re- 
commend to the associations, to confer de- 
grees upon their own members. A clergy- 
man might at first feel some diffidence 
about wearing a title thus conferred; but 
when he becomes familiar with the sound, 
the feelings of modesty will wear off. The 
honour will be as great abroad, for whoever 
thinks of inquiring where a man received 
his degree. 

It only remains to be observed, that the 
accomplishment of the object for which I 
contend, would increase the estimation in 
which we are held by foreigners. It is well! 
known that they suppose our colleges, our 
professional men, in a word our minds, in- 
ferior to theirs, and they have even de- 


spised the titles we have conferred. When, | 


however, they shall have understood, that 
all our ministers are worthy of receiving, 
and in fact have received the highest ho- 
nours of theology, their respect for our na- 
tion, and especially for our clergy, must 
increase. 

I hope, sir, you wilt assist us in this 
matter, and thus confer a lasting obligation 
on many humble, depressed, obscure, dis- 
heartened, dejected clergymen, by helping 
them to reach that exalted station to which 
some have been advanced. And be as- 
sured, that no one would feel more grate- 
ful, than your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, Dp. Ss. T. 


oe 


On the Advantages of Narrow Resources. 


In minds of a certain cast, the title of 
this essay may possibly excite surprise. It 
may be imagined that the writer was 
guided in the choice of a subject, as the 
cynic was directed in his tub, by that mi- 
santhropy which affects to look on good 
and evil, with an equal frown; or by that 
pride, which finding itself linked to pover- 
ty, strives to dignify the despised partner 
of its destiny. Yet, in spite of these sug- 
gestions much may be said in favour of 
those narrow resources, which the super- 
ficial view with pity, and the worldling 
with scorn. And further, the assertion may 
be hazarded, that they are favourable to 





individual character and happiness, as well 
as to the general cause of literature and 
virtue. fil 
Repeated proofs of the first position, 
may be drawn from the common scenery 
of life. Observe that boy in the early 
stages of his education. Why does he de- 
stroy his books, and cast about him his pens 
and his pencils? Why are his pages the 
repository of blots, and deformed with 
dogs-ears, and his volumes alternately his 
sport and his footstool? Because he feels 
that his parents are able to purchase more. 
Why does he ee fix on their con- 
tents, a scowling eye, and the bent brow of 
discontent? Fear of present discipline, or 
a listless desire of winning the dainties 
and praises of parental indulgence, are 
forcing a reluctant attention to his lesson. 
Mark that boy at his side. Why does 
he so carefully use his scanty writing ma- 
terials, and so faithfully return his books 
to their place, when his task is finished ? 
Because he has learnt their value by the 
difficulty of obtaining them. Why does 
he pursue his studies with unremitting ap- 
lication, yet with a cheerful countenance? 
ecause he considers it a privilege to be 
permitted to acquire knowledge, and his 
| studies are but arecreation from severer 
labours. His mind takes its pastime along 
with its nourishment, while his companion, 
like a prisoner, is only anxious to escape 
from durance. One, in toiling to gain in- 
struction, feels himself the indebted party: 
the other, if he ever submits to it, fancies 
he has conferred a favour which entitles 
him to commendation and reward. This 
| diversity of motive, will naturally pro- 
duce diversity of action; and action, long 
continued, becomes confirmed into habit. 








| Time, while he palsies the springs of ener- 


gy, and quenches the ardour of thought, 
adds force to those habits, which indul- 
gence has fostered and nourished. And 
will it be supposed that habits of careless- 
ness, wastefulness, and mental indolence, 


continued through the important period of 


_ school education, will have no influence on 
the future character? Is the productive- 
ness of autumn, not affected by the po- 
verty of the blossoms of spring; or the 
future symmetry of the tree, uninjured by 
the excrescences of the sapling? No one 
imagines that early habits of industry, 
economy, and application, stamped on the 
character in its formation, will ever be 


_ wholly obliterated ; why then, is that state 


of fortune considered as an evil, which 
aids their implantation by the strength of 
| necessity 
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Mark that student at the university. 
Why is he ee in the fashionable 
walks, ogling the ladies, displaying an ex- 
pensive dress, contracting bills at the con- 
fectioners and tailors, late at prayers, list- 
less at recitations, satisfied only in the re- 
sorts of folly, vanity and dissipation ? Why 
does he return home, uninformed in mind, 
undecided in profession, tinctured with ex- 
travagance, or involved in debt? Because 
he knew his parents were rich, and be- 
lieved that wealth was a substitute, both 
for science and for virtue. 

Why does a youth from the same neigh- 
bourhood, perhaps, his inferior in talents, 
maintain the first standing in his class, and 
gain the honours of the seminary ? What 

eightens his love of knowledge, brightens 
his eye with intelligence, incites him to 
mark every hour with diligence, every day 
with duty ; what enables him to scorn lux- 
urious indulgence, and to endure privation, 
with a noble hardiness of soul ? The con- 
sciousness that his family are poor, and 
that by his own exertions, he must stand 
or fall. 

Thus excited to perseverance, he ascer- 
tains the extent of his own talents, bends 
them to their proper objects, brightens 
them by exercise, and entrusts them “ to 
the usurer, that the Giver, at his coming 
may receive his own.”—The indolent mind, 
weakened by indulgence, views knowledge, 
as “an austere man,” and committing its 
talent to the earth, beholds its harvest, in 
the mildew, the mouldering, and decay of 
its own powers. 

Where a taste for literature exists, and 
the means of attaining it are not precluded, 
narrow resources are favourable to its ac- 
quisition. Would Johnson, the giant of 
English literature, have gained the proud 
eminence which he commands, without aid 
from the strong hand of necessity ? Did he 
not even express gratitude, that the touch 
of adversity had been appointed to rouse 
him from the slumber of his native indo- 
lence? Is it probable that mankind would 
have been delighted with the elegance of 
his “ Prince of Abyssinia,” if affluence had 
enabled him to discharge, the mournful 
debt of his mother’s obsequies? Did not 
the classical Beattie, trace his ardour of 
literary pursuit, and his premature profi- 
ciency to the stimulus of his bursary at 
Aberdeen? Did he not refer some of the 
most descriptive stanzas in his “ Minstrel,” 
to his state of seclusion and poverty, when 
a parish schoolmaster, and precentor, at 
the foot of the Grampian mountains? 
Would the Ayrshire ploughman’s “ wild 
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debts are unpaid. 
‘rity are silenced, by the “cry of the la- 


84. INDUSTRY THE CHILD OF POVERTY. 


bird of heaven,” have displayed such va- 
rying plumage, such fearless compass of 
tone, had it been confined ina gilded cage, 
and pampered with the enervating luxuries 
of fortune F 

Whatever enforces mental application, 
is favourable to mental improvement ; and 
nothing teaches the lesson of application 
more thoroughly than necessity. What- 
ever exercises the inventive powers, is fa- 
vourable to genius, and necessity executes 
this office so powerfully, that it is styled 
even by the common people, “ the mother 
of invention.” ‘The affinity between re- 


| stricted resources and virtue, is of obvious 


perception. Habits of self~lenial, and self- 
control, insensibly lead to moderated de- 
sires, and inspire that contentment which 
is the secret of happiness. A well regu- 
lated mind, by accustoming itself to pri- 
vation and sacrifice, rises superior to selfish 
rratifications, and improves in that disin- 
terested state of the affections, which is 
one of the greatest objects of piety to cul- 
tivate. The man, whose narrow posses- 
sions, are the fruit of his own industry, will 
better understand their value, more stu- 
diously avoid the vices that dissipate them, 
and more conscientiously limit his expen- 
ses by his income. Thus will he keep his 
spirit unhumbled by the embarrassments of 
debt, and his heart unchilled by dread at 
the face of acreditor. Rational economy, 
while it supplies him with the means of 


rendering every man his due, will prove 
also the legitimate fountain of charity. 


Profusion is no friend to pity; and how 
can he have a right to be liberal, whose 
The movings of cha- 


bourers whose wages are kept back ;” while 


_ he, whose industry has satisfied the claims 


of justice, may make glad the hearts of 
others, while his own reproaches him not. 
May we not suppose that the remembrance 
of-having ourselves known want, would 
soften the feelings to the wants of others ? 
asa participation in the sufferings of sick- 
ness, creates deeper sympathy for the vic- 
tims of disease P Who, with a warmer over- 
flowing of charity, would impart bread to 
the hungry, and 2 garment to the shelter- 
less, than the man, who had himself felt the 


_need of one, or by his own labour obtain- 
_ed possession of the other? A class of dis- 


tresses, of which the rich can have no con- 
ception, he has entered into; and in his 
humble gift there will be more charity, than 


| in the ample donations of Pride, listening 


to hear Fame extol her bounty. As the 
Israelites were incited to hospitality, by 
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ON PUBLIC DEBT. 


the remembrance that they had once “been 
strangers in the land of Egypt,” so the 
heart that has endured the privations of 
poverty, can better estimate, and more 
feelingly relieve them. 

If the happiness of any condition, be 
computed by its usefulness, by the ener- 
gies which it awakens, and the virtues 
which it cherishes, may we not believe, that 
many in making up their account of life, 
will have reason to bless the Almighty 
Disposer, that they were shielded by his 
providence, from the enervating influence, 
and the dangerous temptatioris of wealth! 


[ Con. Mir. 


eR 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


The political power of the nations of the 
old world, having been founded on pre- 
scriptive wrong, and not on natural justice ; 
their rulers have always found it necessary 
to be deeply versed in the science of state- 
craft. A Machiavelian code descended 
from generation to generation, by which 
they contrived to kindle the flame of loyal- 
ty in the hearts of the people, that they 
might be able the more easily to extract 
the money from their pockets. A system 
of diplomatic deception was necessarily 
practised, because the projects of courts 
never harmonized with the interests of the 


people. A European government is a gaudy | 


coloured fungus, sprung from the vices and 
violence of the people, which shines like 
rotten wood from its very putrescence, and 
feeds on the vitals of the body which gave 
it birth. Good faith towards the people 
is incompatible with the nature of such 
governments, and deception and tyranny 
are their most prominent features. 

The governments of the United States, 
being fuunded upon the principles of natu- 
ral justice and the consent of the people, 


should be animated by a very different | 
spirit, and truth should characterize all || 


their acts. As the interests of the govern- 
ments and the people are the same, good 
faith should be the rule of conduct. ‘The 
people should always know the extent of 
the sacrifices necessary for government or 
protection; and each generation, or better 
still, each year should bear its own ex- 
penses. Unfortunately, however, some of 
the pernicious principles of the science of 
state-craft, so well understood in the coun- 
cils of our mother Britain, have descended, 
like the garmentof Nessus,a blasting legacy 
to us. The adepts in European state-craft, 
having exhausted in the shape of taxes all 


the disposable income of the people. con- | 
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| trived a most ingenious figment, whereby 
they mortgaged the limbs and labour of the 
people and their posterity, to capitalists 
| who were willing to lend them money at 
an exorbitant interest on government se- 
curity, to enable them to prosecute their 
just and necessary wars, to the ruin of 
| their neighbours and themselves. Govern- 
ment security, means the power not the 
right, which government may possess, of 
| forcing future generations to pay the in- 
terest on enoriaous sums squandered by 
the present; and as this power is but pro- 
blematical, capitalists will net lend, unless 
they receive a large premium for the risk. 
| The injuries resulting from a national 
debt, to an old and rich nation, are very 
great; but to a young and poor one, busily 
engaged in the formation of capital, they 
are incalculable. We are now beginning 
to feel severely the paralyzing effects of 
the displacement and destruction of 
100,000,000 dollars of productive capital, 
during the late war; and many years will 
probably elapse, before we shall recover 
from the shock. 

Large sums, borrowed by government, 
are converted from production to con- 
sumption, and the lenders are changed 
from producers to annuitants; consequent- 
ly, at the same time that the expenses of 
covernment are increased by the interest 
on the debt, the general income of the 
people, that is the taxable fund, is lessen- 
ed, by the decrease of production. Thus 
it is clear that a national debt is a double 
loss, as it lays an additional tax upon the 
people, at the same time that it lessens 
their means of producing income. The 
national industry receives a severe check, 
because capitalists, induced by the govern- 
ment bonus, withdraw their money from 
lucrative trades and thereby throw out of 
employment multitudes of industrious peo- 














ple. 

Our present financial embarrassment 
does not arise from an increased difficulty 
of providing for the annual consumption 
of the nation, but from the necessity of 
repaying a certain number of dollars, which 
are worth much more now than when they 
were borrowed, and therefore require much 
more labour to produce them. The de- 
ficiency of last year’s revenue did not se 
much arise from a decrease in the quantity 
of commodities imported, as from a dimi- 
nution in their cost of production; and as 
the cost of foreign goods will probably 
continue to decrease, in consequence of 
the appreciation of the universal currency, 
we may reasonably conclude that the re- 
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Sb ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


venue will be permanently diminished. If 
this conclusion be correct, borrowing is the 
worst possible way of supplying the de- 


- ficiency; because it is a temporary remedy, 


and increases the annual expense. There 
is but one way of radically curing the dis- 
ease,and Congress appears to be wisely 
occupied in applying the proper remedy, 
which is, to reduce the annual disburse- 
ment to the measure of the diminished re- 
venue. NanBAL. 


ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Although the study of heraldry may not 
be very amusing to our republican readers, 
yet as the eagle with extended wings, 
grasping the arms of war, and the olive of 
peace is constantly presented to our eyes, 
in some way or other, it may not be unin- 
teresting to giye a history and an explana- 
tion of the arms of our country. 

In June, 1782, when Congress was about 
to form an armorial device for a seal for 
the union, Charles Thompson, esq. then 
secretary, with the honourable Dr. Arthur 
Lee, and E. Boudinot, members of Con- 
cress, called on Mr. William Barton, and 
consulted him on the occasion. The great 
seal for which Mr. Barton furnished these 
gentlemen with devices was adopted by 
Congress on the 26th of June, 1782. The 
device is as follows: 

Arms—Paleways of thirteen pieces, ar- 
gent,* gules, a chief azure; the escutcheon 
on the breast of the American eagle, dis- 
played, proper, holding,in his dexter talon 
an olive branch, and in his sinister a bunch 
of thirteen arrows, all proper; and in his 
beak a scroll, with the motto “ E pluribus 
unum.” 

The crest—Over the head of the eagle, 
which appears above the escutcheon, a glo- 
ry, or, breaking through a cloud proper, 
and surrounding stars, forming a constel- 
lation, argent, on an azure field. 

Reverse—A pyramid unfinished. 

In the zenith an eye in a triangle, sur- 
rounded with a glory. Over the eye these 
words, “ Annuit coeptis.” 

Remarks and Explanations—The es- 
cutcheon is composed of the chief and pale, 


| 





* In heraldry, argent signifies white, gules 
red, and azure blue; where these colours can- 
not be emblazoned, they are represented on 
seals, &c. as follows: Argent, by a perfect 
blank: red by perpendicular, and azure by ho- 
rizontal lines. The chief in our arms, on the 
horizontal lines in the upper quarter of the 








escutcheon, or eagle’s breast, 


the two most honourable ordinaries. The 
thirteen pieces paly, represent the several 
states in the union, all joined in one solid 
compact entire, supporting a chief which 
unites the whole, and represents Congress. 
The motto alludes to the union. 

The pales in the arms are kept closely 
united by the chief, and the chief depends 
on that union, and the strength resulting 
from it, for its support, to denote the con- 
federacy of the states, and the preserva- 
tion of the union, through Congress. 

The colours of the pales are those used 
in the flag of the United States of America. 
White signifies purity and innocence; red, 
hardiness and valour, and blue the colour 
of the chief, signifies vigilance, perseve- 
rance, and justice. The olive branch and. 
arrows denote the power of peace and war, 
which is exclusively vested in Congress. 

The crest or constellation denotes a new 
state taking its place and rank among other 
foreign powers. 

The escutcheon borne on the breast of 
an American eagle, without any other sup- 
porters, denotes that the United States 
ought to rely on their own virtue. 

The pyramid on the reverse signifies 
strength and devotion; its unfinished state 
refers to the infancy of the American go- 
vernment. ‘The eye over it, and the mot- 
to, “ Annuit coeptis,” “ He sanctions our 
endeavours,” allude to the many and sig- 
nal interpositions of Providence in fayou: 
of the American cause. 


ee 


EUROPE AND AMERICA; 


Or, the relative state of the civilized world at a fu- 
ture period. T'ranslated from the German of Dr. 
C. F. von Schmidt-Phiseldek, Doctor of Phiio- 
sophy, one of his Dunish Majesty’s Counsellors 
of State, Knight of Dannebrog, Ec. Esc. by 
Joseph Owen. Copenhagen, 1820. 


We intend next week to make a few remarks 
upon the book before us, but at present have 
not room for more than a few extracts. 


Restrictions on Trade.—* We have in- 
vented prohibitions of importation and ex- 
portation directed against our neighbours; 
we have imagined the blockade of har- 
bours and closing of rivers; we have de- 
vised privileges, and monopolizing trading 
companies; and we have contrived manu- 
facturing and commercial systems, in or- 
der absurdly to produce and supply that, 
which can be obtained cheaper from our 
neighbours, whilst the natural productions 
of our own soil, which could be prepared 
and manufactured for the use of the latter. 














EUROPE *™D AMERICA. 


remain often neglected, or are undersold 
in a raw state, for an inconsiderable price. 
And to us belong the fruits of such unna- 
tural endeavours; we reap the misery of 
wars carried on for the purposes of com- 
merce, and of those engaged in, for the 
ratification of private ambitious aims; we 
labour under the nuisance and evil effects, 
of illegal trade and defraudation of the re- 
venue, which make the coasts and frontiers 
of the different countries, (which ought, as 
under the American union to stand cor- 
dially inviting, open to each neighbour,) 
rendezvous of a morally depraved rabble, 
who transgressing unnatural laws, occupy 
an inquisitorial branch of justice, which, 
but too often, winking at thinly disguised 
artifices, dishonours its name by guilty 
connivances, and introducing a degree of 
remissness into this most partial system, 
renders the selfish views of the govern- 
ment abortive!” 

Obstacles to the improvement of Eu- 
rope.—*“ These we consider to be, the legal 
inequalities of privileged and oppressed re- 
ligious persuasions, the disproportionate 
principles of taxation, and the personal 
and local exemptions from bearing the 
common burdens; the inequality of the 
standard, and every defect of the pecu- 
niary currency; the difference of the 
weights and measures, the deficiency of 
internal communications, the prohibitory 
game laws on the one side, and the uncon- 
trolled exercise of the chase on the other; 
every species of villainage, consisting 
either in personal or real acts of servitude, 
or in labour which is wholly unrequited ; 
the excise and customs, as far as these are 
prejudicial to the productions and trade of 
a country, and the restrictive systems of 
guilds and corporations, as far as they 
shackle the industry of the artificer and 
manufacturer. But the more progress that 
individual states make in an inquiry into 
these evils, and the means of remedying 
them, and the more publicity which be 
given to individual successful results, the 
more men will be aware, that the system 
of isolation and hostility hitherto pursued, 
must by an injurious external counter- 
operation, paralize every good which may 
have been effected internally, and thus, re- 
ciprocal approaches towards the universal 
benefit of a European state-union, will be 
facilitated.” 

Standing Armies.—* For the truth, now 
most generally acknowledged, will at 
length be fully established, that every 











citizen is a member of the national army, - 
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and as such, must be exercised and quali- 
fied for defending his hearth and country ; 
but that the permanent army ought only 
to consist of the leaders and those neces- 
sary for exercising the troops, and in short 
only of what is artificially expressed by 
the cadres of an army, which those classes 
capable of bearing arms and already ex- 
ercised, should be obliged to join, fully 
equipped, on the first summons of any 
danger. With armies like these, America 
fought her emancipation, and with such, 
every state at all times, will be best ena- 
bled to defend its liberties.” 

Public Debt.—* The picture of the public 
debt of Europe must create astonishment, 
and it is a most inauspicious phenomenon, 
that five-sevenths of the public income of 
the British empire are employed in paying 
the interest on anticipations, which have 
been made on future resources; (for a debt 
in its extreme analysis, is nothing more, 
than the pre-appropriation of funds not yet 
existing;) or in other words, that instead of 
discharging the necessities of the present, 
these five-sevenths are used in meeting the 
engagements of times long past. Through 
this state of things, it has, by degrees come 
to this point, that by far the greater part 
of the contributors, must extort the amount 
of their taxes from the soil, or from other 
branches of industry, in order only to pay 
them to an (at least in this respect) idle 
consumer, in the form of a government an- 
nuity, who, had such an institution never 
existed, instead of lending his capital to 
the state, in whose hands it has remained 
unproductive, or is usually squandered 
away, would have employed it in some 
useful undertaking, from which he might 
have derived his subsistence; whereas he is 
now involuntarily obliged to remain in the 
class of mere consumers, being unable to 
withdraw his capital at pleasure. It is of no 
use objecting to this, that every holder of 
government paper or stock, is at liberty to 
turn it into disposable capital, by sale at the 
stock market, at the existing price, like 
any other exchangeable article. Upon the 
whole this alters nothing in the proportion, 
in which, the class of those deriving an 
idle and unproductive income from the 
interest of the public funds, stands to the 
industrious and productive orders of the 
state; such a transfer of stock only chang- 
ing the former annuitant into an active 
member of society, and associating the 
purchaser, who had formerly laboured to 
the advantage of the state, with the class 
of annuitants. 
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Elkanah Settle was once a writer in | 


vogue, both for dramatic poetry and poli- 
tics. Mr. Dennis tells us that “he was a 
formidable rival te Mr. Dryden, and that 
in the University of Cambridge there were 
those who gave him the preference.” Mr. 
Welsted goes yet further in his behalf: 
“Poor Settle was formerly the mighty 
rival of Dryden; nay, for many years, bore 
his reputation above him.” Pref to his 
Poems, 8vo. p.31. And Mr. Milbourn cried 
out, “How little was Dryden able, even 
when his blood run high, to defend himself 
against Mr. Settle !” Notes on Dryd. Virg. 
p- 175. 


The following extraordinary instance of 





mental alienation is perhaps worthy of pre-_ 


servation. 
Office of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1821. 
Many unfounded reports having been 
circulated respecting the disappearance of 
captain Luther Thuston, it is thought best 
to publish the facts, so far as they have 
been ascertained, which are as follows: 


On Christmas day last he received of the | 


company a check on the Bank of North 
America for a thousand dollars, but as that 
bank was not open on that day, he pre- 
sented it on the following day at the Nor- 
ristown Bank, and received the amount 


from the cashier of that bank. From thence | 





| 
| 
} 


| 


' 
} 
| 





he went to Catfish island, where he lodged, | 


and on Wednesday morning left that place 
for Mr. Wetherell’s mill; but it has not 
been ascertained whether he went there; 
he, however, was at the Bull tavern; ata 
shoemaker’s in that neighbourhood, and at 
W orkheiser’s tavern, near the Valley Forge, 
which place he left about one o’clock on 
that day. This was the last place he was 
at until he disappeared. On Saturday even- 
ing, the 27th of January, he returned to his 
own home on the Susquehanna, in the state 
of New York, and gives the following ac- 
count of himself: 

He recollects receiving a thousand dol- 
lars at the Norristown Bank, being at Cat- 
fish island, and paying some small sums to 
workmen at that place; that he left it for 


Wetherell’s mill, but does not recollect | 


being there, nor at the Bull tavern, nor at 
the shoethaker’s, nor at Workheiser’s ta- 
vern. He has a faint recollection of being 


at Baltimore, and purchasing a pair of boots | 


at that place. He has a like recollection 
of being at Pittsburgh; but recsllects no 


other circumstance until he arrived at | 


Cleveland on Lake Erie in the state of 
Obio. When he got up in the morning at 


j 
| 


| 
i 








MENTAL ALIENATION-——SCHOOLCRAFT’S TRAVELS. 


that place, he discovered that he was in 
strange place, and did not know where he 
was; but upon being informed, he con- 
cluded that his famify at home and the 
company would be alarmed, he determined 
to return home immediately. He accord- 
ingly set out, and went down the margin 
of the lake, along roads that were in many 
places not broken, to Buffaloe, and from 
thence by Geneva to his own home. 

He has a perfect recollection of every 
thing that passed after he left Cleveland. 
His mind, on his return home, was perfect- 
ly sound; but his health was bad, and his 
body very much emaciated. He recollects 
that he thought he was going on some im- 
portant business of the company; but has 
no recollection of what he thought that bu- 
siness was, or where it was to be transact- 
ed. He brought back with him nine hun- 
dred dollars of the money he received at 
the Norristown Bank, and sent it by Mr. 
Chester Wells, to be paid to the company. 

Mr. Thuston had been unwell some time 
before he left Catfish island with a bilious 
complaint, which it is supposed produced 
a temporary alienation of mind. 

With pleasure the board of managers in- 
form the public, that nothing has come to 
their knowledge to impeach the integrity 
of captain Thuston. 

By order of the board of managers, 

Cap. Evans, jun. President. 
= 
THE NORTHWEST. 

During the last year an expedition was 
authorized by the national government, 
which left Detroit sometime in the month 
of May, under the personal orders of go- 
vernor Cass, of the Michigan territory, pro- 
vided with the necessary means of making 
observations upon the tepegraphy, natural 
history, and aborigines of the country. We 
have had an opportunity of conversing with 
one of the gentlemen who accompanied 
governor Cass in the expedition, Mr. I. R. 
Schoolcraft, who has recently returned to 
this city, bringing a large collection of mi- 
neral and other substances, calculated to 
illustrate the natural history of the regions 
visited. We learn that the party passed 
through Lake Superior, and penetrated to 
the sources of the Mississippi, which have 
been, for the first time, satisfactorily as- 
certained. In returning, they passed down 
the Mississippi to Prairie du Chien, and 
thence came across to Green Bay, by means 
of the Ousconsing and Fox rivers. Indian 
tribes were found in every part of the coun- 
try visited, by whom they were generally 
well received, except at the Saut St. Marie, 
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where a hostile disposition was manifested. 
The country was found to present a great 
variety in its soil, climate, productions, and 
the character of the savages, and the infor- 
mation collected must prove highly inter- 
esting both to men of business and men of 
science. 

Mr. Schoolcraft contemplates publishing 
an account of the expedition, under the 
form of a personal narrative, embracing no- 
tices of interesting scenery, the Indian 
tribes, topographical discoveries, the quad- 
rapeds, mineral productions, and geology 
of the country, accompanied by an elegant 
map, and a number of picturesque views. 
From an inspection of the manuscript map 
and views, we are persuaded that no ana- 
logous performances, of equal merit, have 
ever been submitted to the hands of the 
engraver in this country. We have always 
been surprised, that while we have had so 
inany travellers through the valley of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, no one should have 
thought of filling up the chasm in our north- 
western geography. The field is certainly 
a very ample one; we cannot but felicitate 
the public in having a person of the acknow- 
ledged talents, industry, and original views, 
of Mr. 8. to supply the deficiency. 

[.V. FV. Statesman. 





It appears by the following piece from 
the Washington City Gazette, that Spain 
has adopted the restrictive system of go- 
vernment. 

“ We have perused in haste, a file of the 
Gazette of Madrid, up to the 10th Nov. 
the day after the adjournment of the Cor- 
tes. A part of the work of the Cortes has 
been the formation of a new tariff for the 
regulation of the commerce, trade and 
navigation, with the ory of the Spanish 
dominions; the Madrid Gazette of the 
5th Nov. contains the royal decree, com- 
prising 33 articles, for the execution of 
the new tariff, which was to take place on 
the 1st Jan. 1821, in the ports of Europe; 
and in those of South America, and the 
Phillipine islands, 30 days after the re- 
ception of the said decree. Spain has 
adopted a navigation act, in imitation of 
that of Great Britain. No foreign vessel 


is admitted to trade but those entirely | 


loaded with the produce of the agricul- 
ture or industry of the country to which 
the vessel belongs; the maximum of the 
import duties is 30 per cent.; but foreign 
vessels must pay one-third more on the 
amount of duties. 

















“The coasting trade is prohibited to 
foreign vessels; many ports of deposits 
have been established, but the goods land- 
ed in those ports cannot be exported but 
in Spanish vessels. The only articles of 
importation from the United States, are 
hoops and staves: butter and cheese: 
codfish, paying 64 per cent. on the value 
fixed in the tariff, and tobacco, paying 20 
cents each pound. Flour cannot be im- 

orted, but when the price of each barrel 
is as high as $12, and wheat when the 
tonnage is 4%: raw cotton is admitted 
from Brazil, Asia Minor, and East Indies, 
but not from the United States: in all 


_ the islands, the municipalities are autho- 


rized to permit the importation of provi- 
sions, when they shall judge it necessary.” 





Odessa.—“ In the year 1794, there was 
not a living soul nor a hut on the spot 
where Odessa now stands. At present, 
(1818,) this city has already 1000 stone 
houses, and above 40,000 inhabitants.—~ 
Above 800 ships leave her harbour annu- 
ally, and there is so much corn exported 
from thence, that this neighbourhood will 
shortly become, what it was in the Grecian 
and Roman eras, a granary for supplying 
the countries in the Mediterranean.” 


Poetrp. 


On the universal Passion for Quadrille. 


Now is the time for toeing it and heeling it, 
All are promenading from high to low ; 
Run, neighbours! run—all Montreal’s quadrill- 
ing it, 
Sense and sobriety set in dos a dos. 











King Almack with Star and Garter coteries, 

Never could anticipate such democratic vota- 
ries ; 

Citizens and artizans are flirting with Terpsi- 
chore, 

Montreal’s a theatre for capering and kickory. 


Payne’s first set intended to delight us is ; 

St. Louis’ is St. Luke’s, St. Paul’s is St. Vitus’s; 

Dandies turning figurantes, think they make a 
clever hit, | 

And Widows, weighing forty stone, attempt to 
pas de zephyr it. 


Trade, alas! stands still, while tradesmen are 
chassezing it. 

Merchants, from the water side, are busy balan 
cezing it; 

Commodores, with timber tues, are driven from 
their latitudes, 

And lanky ladies, merchants’ wives, are spraw! 
ing into attitudes. 


If you want advice from Law, you'll nothing 
get from asking 't, 
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* © That scull had a tongue init and could sing.” 


Your Lawyer’s not at home to day, he’s busy 
pas de basquing it; 

If you wish to lose a tooth, and go to F—y for 
drawing it, 

Attend your dentist cannot, he’s demi queue de 
chating it. 


Even while you listen, unconscious, to my ditty, 

Queen of the scullery and pretty Mrs. Kitty, 

Holds up her chequer’d apron blue, with sim- 
pering humility, 

And think’s that she’s g/esading it as graceful as 
nobility. [ Mont. Herald. 


A FRAGMENT, 
' FOUND IN A SKELETON CASE. 


Behold this ruin! ’Twas a scull, 

Once of etherial spirit full! 

That narrow cell was life’s retreat ! 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat ! 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot ? 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ? 

Not Love, nor Joy, nor Hope, nor Fear, 
Has left one trace or record here! 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shown the bright and busy eye— 
But start not at the dismal void ! 

If social love that eye employ’d, 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d, 
That eye shall be forever bright, 

When stars and suns have lost their light! 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

That ready, swift and tuneful tongue, * 

If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

And where it could not praise, was chain’d ; 
If bold in virtue’s cause It spoKe, 

Yet gentle concord never broke : 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 
When death unveils eternity ! 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem, 
Can nothing now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they soug”.t, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 

T hese hands a richer meed shall claim, 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

To soothe affliction’s humble bed. 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to virtue’s lap returned; 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky! 





LINES 
Nccasioned by reading Matt. c. 8. v. 24, 25, 26, 
When on his mission, from his home in heaven, 
in the frail bark, the Saviour deign’d to sleep ; 


(he tempest rose—with headlong fury driven, 
The wave tost vessel whirl’d along the deep— 





POETRY. 








| 


Wild shriek’d the storm amid the parting 
shrouds, 

As the vex’d billows dash’d the darkening 
clouds. 


Ali! then, how futile human skill and power- 
Save us—we perish, in the o’erwhelming 
wave! 
They cried, and found in that tremendous hour, 
** An eye to pity, and an arm to save.” 
He spoke, and lo! obedient to his will, 
The raging waters, and the winds, were still. 


And thou, poor troubler, on life’s stormy sea, 
Where dark the waves of sin and sorrow roll ; 
To him for refuge from the tempest flee, 
To him, confiding, trust the sinking soul: 
For oh! he came to calm the tempest-tost, 
To seek the wandering, and to save the los! 


For thee, and such as thee, impell’d by love, 
He left the mansions of the bless’d cn high ; 
Mid’ sin and pain and grief and fear to move, 
With lingering anguish, and with shame, tc 
die. 
The debt of justice, boundless mercy paid, 
For hopeless guilt, complete atonement made 


Oh! in return for such surpassing grace ; 
Poor, blind, and naked, what canst thou im- 
part? 
Canst thou no offering on his altar place ? 
Yes, lowly mourner! give him all thy heart 
That simple offering he will not disown, 
That living incense may approach his throne 


He asks not herds, and flocks, and seas of oil, 

No vain oblations please th’ all-knowing 
Mind; 

But the poor, weary, sin-sick, spent with toil, 
Who humbly seek it shall deliverance find. 
Like her, the sufferer, who in secret stole, 
To touch his garment, and at once was whole 


|| Oh for a voice of thunder! which might wake 
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The slumbering sinner, ere he sinks in death; 


| Oh for a tempest, into dust to shake 


His sand built dwelling, while he yet has 
breath! 

A viewless hand, to picture on the wall, 

His fearful sentence ere the curtains fall! 


| Child of the dust! from torpid ruin rise— 


Be earth’s delusions from thy bosom hurl’d ; 
And strive to measure with enlighten’d eyes 
The dread importance of the eternal world. 
The shades of night are gathering round thee 
fast, 
Arise to labour ere thy day be past. 


In darkness tottering on the slippery verge 
Of frail existence, soon to-be no more; 
Death’s rude, tempestuous, ever nearing surge, 
Shall quickly dash thee from the sinking 
shore, 
But ah! the secrets of the following day, 
What tongue may utter, or what eye survey 


Oh ! think in time, then, what the meek inherit, 
What the peace-maker’s, what the mourner’s 
part; 
The allotted portion of the poor in spirit, 
The promis’d vision of the pure in heart. 
For yet in Gilead there is balm to spare, 
And prompt to succour, a Physician there 



















































































RELIGION——SONNET BY SOUTHEY. 


For me, { ask no mansion of the just, 
No bright possession in yon dazzling sky— 
For me, ’twere joy sufficient—low in dust 
Like weeping Mary at his feet to lie, 
In deep abhorrence of myself, and hear 
Such words as gladden’d her delighted ear. 
{ Rural Visiter. 
=— 


RELIGION. 


Uh! wide they wander from the path of truth, 
Who paint Religion with a brow of gloom : 
Her step is buoyant with unfading youth, 
Her features radiant with immortal bloom. 


In life’s gay morning, when the crimson tide 
Of pleasure dances through each burning 
vein; 
She leads with guardian care her charge aside, 
From the broad passage to undying pain. 


And when the fleeting joys of time are past, 
And dark despondence on the spirit preys; 

She bids, with holy hope, the sufferer cast 
To brighter regions his confiding gaze. 


From slavish fears—from low, debasing cares, 
*Tis hers alone the sinking soul to save ; 

For her its sweetest smile creation wears, 
For her, no terror has the frowning grave. 


No, should this scene in headlong ruin close ; 
Each shatter’d planet from its orbit move— 
She would not tremble, for full well she knows 

The arm is near her of unbounded love. 
[Lbid. 


From the Portuguese of Camoens. 
BY SOUTHEY. 
Sonnet to his deceased Mistress. 


Meek spirit, who so early didst depart, 
Thou art at rest in heaven! [linger here, 
And feed the lonely anguish of my heart ; 
Thinking of all that made existence dear. 
All lost! If in that happy world above 
Remembrance of this mortal life endure, 
Thou wilt not then forget this perfect love 
Which still thou see’st in me—O spirit pure! 
And if the irremediable grief, 
The wo, which never hopes on earth relief, 
May merit aught of thee; prefer thy prayer, 
To God, who took thee early to his rest, 
[hat it may please him soon amid the blest 
‘ To summon me, dear maid, to meet thee 
there. 








Agriculture. 





Imprevements in the cultivation of Wheat. 
Abbreviated from the American Farmer. 


We have received an interesting me- 
moir, furnished by B. U. Coles, esq. to the 
New York County Agricultural Society, 
upon the cultivation of wheat and inspec- 
tion of flour; in which he has suggested 
several methods to improve them, that are 
so general in their nature as to be every 


where applicable; and we therefore, pre- |! 
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sent such extracts as will place the opi- 
nions of that writer fairly before our 
readers. 

To improve the quality of our wheat, he 
urges us to relieve it, betore seed time and 
harvest from impurities contained in it; 
such as rye, cockle, smut, chess or cheat, 
and spring wheat. In this recommendation 
we heartily concur with him. We wish 
that his suggestions on this point, as con- 
veyed in the following extracts, may be 
carried into practice by the cultivators of 
wheat. On rye and cockle he justly re- 
marks: 

“The remedy for these evils is to sow 
no seed, but such as are free from these 
impurities ; but should they be discovered 
in the growing crop, they ought to be re- 
moved. ‘The rye plant is conspicuous, as 
it overtops the wheat plant, and can be cut 
down any time before the harvest, with 
very little labour and expense. . The coc- 
kle plant is so entirely distinct in its 
leaves and flower, that it can be removed 
by the hand, or cut down at any period of 
its growth.” 

Smut—he appears to think, 

“Cannot be attributed to a corruption 
of the interior or kernel of the grain; 
otherwise this corruptive process would 
extend beyond the part first attacked, and 
involve in destruction a part of the stalk, 
and particularly the bran ; besides the pow- 
der called smut, would be destroyed in its 
uniformity, by such putrefactive decompo- 
sition.” 

And he infers that, 

“Smut cannot be produced by an in- 
sect, for the closest observers of nature 
can discover no relation between the eco- 
nomy of the insect tribe and this disease. 
The sting of an insect will cause the juices 
of a plant to exude in the process of circu- 
lation; but such an effect is exhibited on 
the exterior part of the plant attacked; 
the fruit is only withered or shrunk ; its 
nature is not entirely changed, as in this 
instance ; or an insect may resort te a plant 
in order to deposit its nit safe from exter- 
nal injury, and where its young may find 
congenial food. But there is no analog 
between this habit of the insect tribe and 
smut; for still the question returns, how 
has the farinaceous part of the grain so 
completely changed its nature ?” 

Since then he finds no analogy between 
the corruptive process, nor this habit of the 
insect tribe, and the formation of smut, he 
concludes that, 

“ The better opinion seems now to pre- 
vail, that it is a plant known as a parasi- 
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tical fungus, the seeds of which, being ex- 
tremely minute and light, are carried about 
through the air, and lodging upon the wheat 
while in blossom, assume the place of the 
kernel, where they vegetate and are ma- 
tured.” 

And he has endeavoured to support this 
opinion, by reference to several high au- 
thorities on the subject of smut; as well 
as, by adverting to the disease called blight, 
rust or mildew. His authorities are of the 
highest order. They differ, however, from 
each other upon the nature or origin of the 
substance, and they are of course unsatis- 
factory. And his own opinion is certainly 
deprived of much of its weight, by the con- 
trast, which he has drawn in the following 
passage between rust and smut. 

“ Most parasitical fungi have the ability 
of protruding their little fibres within the 
corticle of the plant, from whence they de- 
rive their nourishment, and from which 
they cannot be easily dislodged ; but it is 
the singular property of smut, that possess- 
ing no such capability, it seeks a covering 
trom external injury, and the means of life 
and growth within the epidermis of the 
crain, and while it devours the juices in- 
tended for the farina, leaves those for the 
bran to perform their office.” 

We confess that our present view of 
this subject inclines us to think, that smut 
is not a plant. We have considered it 
a disease, of whose nature we possess no 
satisfactory knowledge. And we wish ex- 
periments to be made to ascertain its true 
origin. We have thought that its imme- 
diate cause, might be the diseased state of 
some vessels, whereby the juices of the 
plant were suffered to exude and arrange 
themselves chemically into carbonaceous 
matter, instead of being converted into 
starch and gluten by a healthy action of 
those vessels. The remote cause we ap- 
prehend might be found in an unusual ab- 
sorption of highly nutritive matter, and 
this be prepared bythe action of great 
humidity upon: soluble substances, depo- 
sited with the seed, or previously existing 
in the soil. How the juices of diseased 
wheat could become smut, or how the 
healthy plant perfects them into grain, we 
donot pretend even to imagine. But our 
view of this subject may be tested pretty 
fairly, by forcing the maturation of wheat, 
by the free application of very nutritive 
materials, in solutions or powders, accord- 
ing to the weather. We repeat, however, 
that our opinions are unsettled on this sub- 
ject; having never yet seen a satisfactory 
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‘xplanation of the matter. 


We will now / 
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pass to his observations upon the various 
methods of preparing seed wheat, that con- 
tains smut, in order to destroy its injurious 
properties. On this head he makes the fol- 
lowing observations : 

“It is evident that the first step to era- 
dicate this evil is to sow no seed wheat but 
what is free from smut. If such cannot 
be readily procured, then wash the seed in 
common water, changing frequently the 
water until all the smut be removed. There 
are found in different communications on 
this subject, many recipes for a proper 
wash, such as diluted sulphuric, and other 
acids, alkaline solutions, &c.; but it 1s evi- 
dent that the effect of these is altogether 
imaginary, for as the only object is to re- 
move the smut and cleanse the grain, ex- 
perience shows that it can be done as easily 
by soft water as by any mixtures, and we 
are spared the trouble and expense of pro- 
curing a nostrum, which cannot be more 
effectual, and which frequently, when ap- 
plied by unskilful hands, will act apon the 
grain violently, and to the injury or de- 
struction of its germinating powers.” 

He then gives us ina note the following 
very valuable account of the effects pro- 
duced by several steeps. 


** Experiments to ascertain the value of the dif.- 
ferent steeps in curing the smut in wheat; by 
Mr. B. Bevan; Leighton, Bedfordshire, 19th 
July, 1803. With twelve samples of good 
wheat A, and twelve samples of very smutty 
B.” 





Number of 


Solutions in which the wheat was /fic gra- smutty ears in 


























steeped 24 hours, pk, three sheaves. 
Al B 
1. Solution of potash 1.357] 1 81 
+ Nitrate of potash}1.080 | 7 | 115 
8. Common soot 1.025; O {| 123 
9. Lime saturated {1.003|] 0 2 
10. Nitric acid 1.016 |none|grew 
12, Sulphuric acid {1.050] 0 0 
13. Dry in its natural state 6 | 323 
14. Washed in common wa- not 
ter isown| 107 














We rise from an examination of the 
results of these experiments, without be- 
ing able to account for the recommenda- 
tion of water by Mr. Coles as the best 


_ steep, when it appears from the table that 


107 ears of smut were formed after using 
water; whilst none grew when sulphuric 
acid was employed, and only two ears 
were found when lime was applied. To 
our apprehension the experiments prove 
conclusively, that a solution of seleburic 
acid is the best steep that can be used, 
and that lime ranks the next; whilst com- 
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mon water and solutions of potash, nitre 
or soot, appear to prevent the formation 
of about two-thirds of the smut that would 
occur if they were not used; and that 
they are capable of being so far benefi- 
cial. But as lime abounds in our coun- 
try, it certainly should be procured for 
this purpose, and be preferred by those 
who are not well acquainted with the 
acids, as the use of nitric acid is destruc- 
tive. This acid dissolves gluten with ac- 
tivity; and when it is highly concen- 
trated, if poured upon dry impalpable 
powder of charcoal, it puts it instantly 
on fire. It might have been supposed 
from its well known action upon carbon, 
that a weak solution of it would make a 
good steep to clean all smutty seeds. 
But the experiment of Mr. Bevan clear! 
proves that this application of it destroys 
the germinating powers of wheat. And 
it may be, that this injury is produced 
by its dissolving some of the gluten of 
the grain; for upon the action of this sub- 
stance on the starch and saccharine prin- 
ciples of the seed, the vegetative process 
appears, in most cases, entirely to de- 
pend; other circumstances, such as air, 
water and heat, being at the same time 
favourably present. Difficult as it may 
be, in most cases, to explain the mode of 
operation ; still, in this instance, as in 
many others, we have the lessons of ex- 
perience to guide our practice. ‘They 
admonish us never to use nitric acid in 
our steeps. And they as positively di- 
rect the application of lime or sulphuric 
acid, whenever we are so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to use smutty grain as seed. 
By rendering smut less soluble, they most 
probably destroy its injurious character ; 
which suggestion is hazarded in illustra- 
tion of our idea of the origin of the dis- 
ease. We will here leave this part of the 
subject, for we are in danger of passing 
beyond our proper sphere. We have no 
pretensions in chemical science, and 
should therefore make none. It is most 
probable that we ought to have suppress- 
ed our thoughts upon these operations. 
And we would have done so, but for our 
desire to lead others into this field of in- 
quiry. 

Of chess or cheat, it is remarked in the 
memoir, that “it is a well known plant, 
possessing every characteristic of a dis- 
tinct vegetable, which reproduces itself, 
and therefore there is no reason for the 
supposition that wheat will produce chess. 











Farmers have not been sufficiently atten- 
tive to the circumstances under which 
chess makes its appearance ; but have as- 
sumed it as a fact, that because the chess 
crop is large when the wheat crop is small, 
that the former is produced by the latter. 
If this be the case, the same power of 
transforming themselves into chess must 
be attributed to rye, barley, and oats, as 
they frequently contain chess, and even 
Indian corn, among which this plant is 
often found growing. But it is not so, 
for nature has ordained that every vege- 
table shall reproduce after its own kind, 
and in the whole arrangement of her 
works evidently abhors such transforma- 
tion. Chess is placed in the ground either 
by sowing the seed, or as is frequently 
the case, is carried thither in the manure; 
and when the season is favourable for the 
wheat, the chess is subdued; but where 
it is unfavourable for the wheat, then the 
chess, uncontrolled, becomes more proli- 
fic and abundant. If care be taken, that 
in cleaning the wheat, the rejected mat- 
ter does not go among the manure, and 
that the wheat when sown is free from 
chess, it is very certain that there will 


| be no chess in the crop.” 


Summer wheat he observes, “is an in. 
ferior grain; it ought not therefore to be 
mixed with the winter wheat any more 
than rye, but should be brought to mar- 
ket in a separate state.” 

And upon the careless or intentional 
mixing of different qualities of wheat by 
merchants, he very properly remarks, 
“Tf the merchant could be induced tu 


keep separate the different qualities of 


grain as they are brought to market, the 
effect would be almost instaitaneously 
to give us a large propontion) of wheat 
from our state, equal in \alue to any 
whatever. The holders of the wheat 
would in such a case not receive a less 
price for the inferiot grain, and would 
obtain a much higher price for the supe- 
rior. The motive for this practice of 
mixing the different qualities of wheat 
together, is no doubt to raise the quality 
of the inferior; but if the subject be well 
understood, it will be found that the ef- 
fect of this reducing system always is, 
rather to depress the good article, than 
to increase the value of the indifferent. 
I have thus endeavoured to state the 
causes of the depreciated nature of New 
York wheat, incident to the grain itself, 
and have annexed to each the mode of 
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removing them; but it will easily be per- 
ceived of how little benefit are all exer- 
tions to effect an improvement, unless a 
strong appeal be made to the interest of 
the farmer and merchant, by an adequate 
distinction in price between the different 
qualities of en: as they are free from 
or mixed with impurities, which difference 
in price shall act as a stimulus to neat 
and judicious tillage. I would suggest 
therefore the propriety of some rule, 
which shall distinguish between the foul 
and clear wheat.”’ 


Composition for healing wounds in 
#rees.—Take of dry pounded chalk three 
measures, and of common vegetable tar 
one measure: mix them thoroughly and 
boil them, with a low heat, till the compo- 
sition becomes of the consistency of bees- 
wax, it may be preserved for use in this 
state for any length of time ; if chalk can- 
not conveniently be got, dry brickdust 
inay be substituted. 

Application :—After the broken or de- 
cayed limb has been sawed off, the whole 
of the saw cut must be carefully pared 
away, and the rough edges of the bark, in 
particular, must be made quite smooth ; the 
doing of this properly is of great conse- 
quence; then lay on the above composi- 
tion hot, about the thickness of half a 
crown, over the wounded place, and over 
the edges of the surrounding bark, it should 
be spread with a hot trowel. 








Darietp. 


Dr. Sydenham had a saying “that any 
one shall be, at some time or other, the 
better or the worse, for having but seen or 
spoken to a good or bad man.” 





John ‘Tutchin, author of some vile 
verses, and of a weekly paper, called the 
Observator, was sentenced to be whipped 
through several towns in the west of Eng- 
land ; upon which he petitioned king James 
If. to be hanged. 


Sir Richard Blackmore’s indefatigable 
muse produced no less that six epic 
poems: Prince and King Arthur, twenty 
books; Eliza, ten; Alfred, twelve; the 
Redcemer, six ; besides Job, in folio; the 
whole book of Psalms; the Creation, seven 
books; Nature of Man, three books; and 
many more. *I'was in this sense, that in 
the Denciad he is styled, the everlasting 
Blackmore. 








Genius.—Dennis, the critic, says, that 
“Genius is caused by a furious joy and 
pride of soul, on the conception of an 
extraordinary hint. Many men have their 
hints without these motions of fury and 
pride of soul, because they want fire 
enough to agitate their spirits; and these 
we call cold writers. Others who have a 
creat deal of fire, but have not excei'ent 
organs, feel the forementioned motions, 
without the extraordinary hints, and these 
we call fustian writers.” 


In the notes to the Dunciad, it is said, 
that many daily papers “ to lessen the ex- 
pense, were printed one on the back of 
another.” It seems from this, that they 
were originally printed on only one side. 


Let those teach others, who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well. 


Luke Milbourn “was the fairest of cri- 
tics, for when he wrote against Dryden’s 
Virgil, he did him justice in printing at 
the same time, his own translations of him, 
which were intolerable.” 


The Stage—William Law, A. M. af- 
firmed, that the playhouse is the temple of 
the devil; the peculiar pleasure of the 
devil; where all they who go yield to the 
devil ; where all the laughter is a laughter 
among devils; and all who are there are 
hearing music in the very porch of hell.” 
The same Mr. Law, among other rare 
things, has informed us, that Sir Isaac 
Newton stole the principles of his philoso- 
phy from Jacob Behmen. 


An eminent casuist tells us, that “if a 
priest be seen in any indecent action, we 
ought to account it a deception of sight, or 
an illusion of the devil, who sometimes 
takes upon him the shape of holy men, on 
purpose to cause scandal.” 


Honour.—A term extremely elastic: it 
extends itself from virtue to infamy; it sig- 
nifies every thing and nothing. One soli- 
cits the honour of dying for his country; 
one has had the honour to kill his best 
friend in a duel; one considers it an ho- 
nour to enumerate among his ancestors a 
confessor of Louis XI., a mistress of Fran- 
cis I., and a favourite of Henry IIL; one 
has the honour to salute a scoundrel, to 
make an observation to a fool, to write to 
a pitiful wretch; and when one knows not 
what more to say, he has the honour to 
be, &c. 

Honour is a word which has no plural; 
for one must take great care not to con- 
found it with honours, which mean quite 
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another thing. Such a one enjoys many 
honours, who has no honour at all. 

The honour of men and that of women 
are plants of a very different kind; the one 
crows in the sun, the other flourishes only 
in the shade. 


MODERN BANDITTYI. 
From Lyman’s Travels in Italy. 


The most extraordinary bandit, whose 
exploits somewhat resemble the celebrat- 
ed ones of the famous Rinaldo Rinaldini, 
was a priest by the name of Cyrus An- 
nichiarico, born in the small town of 
Grotagli, on the road from Tarento to 
Leece. TJlis first achievment was the 
murder of a whole family in the town of 
Francavilla. He had been a bandit for 
twenty years; the. country people be- 
lieved him to be a devil or magician, and 
laughed and scoffed at the soldiers who 
were sent to pursue him. When the 
French general Ottavio, a Corsican by 
birth, commanded in this province, a man 
presented himself one day before him, 
and said, with a fierce air, “ the bandit 
whom you have so long hunted is now be- 
jure you, but if he is molested, you will 
be assassinated before night-fall.’’? Anni- 
chiarico turned and disappeared, and 
from that time general Ottavio doubtless 
had faith in the belief of the people. 
General Church, also, when one day in 
pursuit of this man, was accosted by a 
peasant, who drew him aside, and gave 
some intelligence concerning Annichiari- 
co. The next day the peasant was found 
dead in his village, and a paper pinned 
on his breast with these terrible words, 
“ This is the fate of all those who betray 
Annichiarico.”*—The last band he com- 
manded was called the “ decided ;”? each 
man possessed a certificate, bearing two 
death’s heads, with other bloody emblems, 
and the words “Justice, liberty, or death,”’ 
signed by Annichiarico. I saw one in 
general Church’s possession, written with 
human blood. At last, in January, 1819, 
this astonishing man, finding himself be- 
set upon all points, threw himself, about 
sunset, with five followers, into an old 
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tower, in the midst of a farm-yard, near | 


the small town of Casuba, hoping that in 
the dead of the night he should be able 
to escape through the soldiers, many of 
whom were his friends, and all believed 
him to be the devil. But in the course of 
an hour a close line of light troops was 
drawn round the tower, out of reach of 


musket shot, and after a siege of thirty- 


A 





six hours, he was forced to surrender, 
having fired away all his cartridges, and 
killed five and wounded eleven of the 
enemy. He was carried to Francavilla, 
the scene of his first crime, tried bya 


court-martial, and there shot. It was on 
a Sunday when he was sentenced to be 
executed, and general Church sent to 
ask the priests, if it was according to 
their religion to shoot a man on that day. 
They answered, “ the better day the bet- 
ter the deed.”** Annichiarico died like 
a madman. From eight to ten thousand 
persons were assembled to see him shot, 
and to the last moment they treated with 
perfect scorn and indignation the notion 
that bullets would pierce such a man. 


To the Public—Whereas, I have been 
unhappily married to Mary Euphemia, the 
daughter of Isaac Ross, of Alabama state, 
who has, by her misconduct, deprived me 
of all peace, comfort and happiness on this 
side of the grave; and as her father, who 
is a man of fortune, has never given her 
the promotion in marriage that she had a 
right to expect; to disappoint his unnatu- 
ral avarice, I bequeath her to him, to sup- 
port and promote, as her merits may en- 
title her to his bounty. 

I announce to the world that she and I 
are separated for ever: I hereby forewarn 
all persons from trading with, or crediting 
her on my account, as [ will not pay her 


debts. Wiruram Taytor. 
Jan. 6, 1821, 


Inured to hardships, to dangers, and to 
perpetual change of companions, the sea- 
man contracts a species of stoicism which 
might raise the envy even of a Diogenes. 
“ Avast there!” cried a sailor to his com- 
rade, who was busied in heaving overboard 
the lower division of a messmate, just cut 
in halves by a chain shot; “avast! let us 
first see if he has not got the key of our 
mess chest in his pocket !” 


Moving a Brick House!—We perceive 
a notice in the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser of the 50th ult. stating, that the house 
on Richmond Hill, owned by J. J. Astor, 
esq. which was advertised to be removed 
on Wednesday last, was postponed on that 
day in consequence of some evil disposed 





* Precisely the answer given by the notorious 
Robert Ferguson to those who proposed to kill 
the king, James II. on a Sunday. He also offer- 
ed to consecrate the blunderbuss which Rum- 
bold was to use to fire into the carriage. See 
Dryden’s works, vol. xvii. page 172,—also Mr. 
Scott’s note (91) to Absalom and Achitophel. 
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96 QUARRELSOME MEN—MODERN PATRIOTS—SHOE BLACKING, &C, 


person having put obstruction on the ways ; 
but on the following day it was actuall 

removed a distance of 55 feet in 45 mi- 
nutes, with chimnies standing, and without 
the slightest injury to the house or fixtures. 


The building is 60 by 50 feet, built of brick 


and planked over, and containing about | 


130,000 bricks. 


Quarrelsome Men.—There certainly is 
an art in quarreling—a species of general- 
ship, which teaches a man the policy of 
sounding a retreat when he cannot make 
good his charge. Such men can bid their 
obedient passions go so far, and no farther; 
whilst a man, unused to quarrelling, plunges 
at once into uncontrollable fury upon his 
antagonist, who, if he belong to the former 
class, becomes all on a sudden quiet and 
composed, so that the unskilful quarreller 
appears the more litigious of the two. 

The great secretary of nature has given 


us most excellent advice on this subject: 
aes ‘———Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear it, that the opposed may beware of thee.” 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


Liberty, or Modern Patriots—The 
great asserters of liberty are very often 
observed to be great tyrants in their own 
families and little societies, “where Cato 
listens to his own applause ;” and this fact 
is to many a cause of wonder. The solu- 
tion of this phenomenon is easy and ob- 
vious. These patriots are so fond of liber- 
iy, that they wish to monopolise it all to 
themselves. 


Knowledge of the World—Men who 
pique themselves on the knowledge of the 
world, are generally persons who are 
‘hackneyed’ in its byeways, and unjustly 
claim a superiority over men of more re- 
tired habits, though perhaps of more than 
equal sense: as lawyers conversant in the 
practice of courts, are apt to conside them- 
selves of more importance and utility than 
men of much more eminent talents in ora- 
tory. Alas! what is this boasted know- 
Jedge of the world, but being conversant 
with the tricks and chicanery and roguery 
of our fellow creatures. 


Bank of the United States.—The com- 
mittee, to whom was referred the inquiry, 
whether on the first day of January, 1821, 
the losses of the bank had been noticed, 
and the capital made whole, has made a 
report in the affirmative. 








Blacking, which when on the boots or 
shoes, can be rubbed with a cambric hand- 


kerchief without soiling it in the least, and 
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will assume the same lustre after being 
plunged in water as before : 

Quarter of a pound of ivory black, 1 
ounce linseed oil, 1 ounce spirits lavender, 
1 ounce oil vitriol, 2 ounces sugar candy, 
3 pints best vinegar, and juice of two 
lemons. 

Norr.—The ivory black and linseed 
oil to be well mixed in a mortar, the sugar 
candy to be pounded, the vitriol to be put 
in a glass of water, and let stand till cold. 
The spirits lavender, and oil vitriol not to 
be put in until all the other ingredients 
have been well mixed. 


Lead coloured Paint for preserving 
Tron.—Take a small quantity of common 
litharge; and place it over the fire in a 
shovel, afterwards, when sufficiently warm, 
scatter over it a little flour of brimstone, 
which will instantly convert it into a 
blackish colour, and which, when ground in 
oil, makes a good dark lead colour. It 
dries quick, gets remarkably hard, and re- 
sists the weather better than any other lead 
colour. 

-———— 


Mr. H. S. Tanner is preparing a second 
edition of his map of South America, which 
will exhibit the boundaries between the va- 
rious provinces of that interesting country, 
particularly that of the republics of Colom- 
bia and of Buenos Ayres, together with 
much local information never before pub- 


lished. 
}—_____| 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Joseph P. Norris, jun. esq. to Charlotte, 
daughter of Edward Thomson, esq. all of this 
city. 

DIED. 

On the 2d instant, in the 50th year of his age, 
Michael Keppele, esq. 

On Tuesday morning, the 6th inst. after a 


short ,illness, Mrs. Hannah Chauncey, wife of 


Charles Chauncey, esquire, of this city. The 
death of this lovely and excellent woman, is an 
unutterable bereavement to her husband, her 
family and her friends; and there is no senti- 
ment which is capable of sustaining them under 
it, but confidence in the wisdom, and submis- 
sion to the will, of God. Her life was an exam- 
ple of every virtue which can make life useful 
and respectable; and the serenity, self posses- 
sion, and resignation of her mind in death, were 
the appropriate crown of her career upon earth, 
and an earnest of that which she looked for in 
Heaven. [.Wat. Gaz. 
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